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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 1 

BT A. D'ORILLI. 

At a time when evil grows luxuriantly, it may be interesting to 
become acquainted with an investigation from the pen of a well- 
known scientific man, particularly if in the end it should appear 
that strict science is capable of calming the religious-moral con- 
sciousness even in regard to the fact of evil. The author, however, 
departs from the traditional necessity of evil, long since taught by 
the philosophy of Hegel. 

The problem of evil, the author rightly declares, is not unim- 
portant, and is of such a character that it leads us into the centre 
of the system, and can only be made clear from the fundamental 
principles of the same. 

The treatise begins with the question as to the origin of evil, its 
universality and, as it seems, its necessity, as well as its position 
towards God. The greatest difficulty of the problem is in the an- 
swer to the two last questions. As regards the origin of evil, it 
lies in a perverted disposition and volition, not in sensibility, nor 
in the understanding, nor in imperfection, nor in limitation. Not 
in sensibility : the desires, it is true, can influence the direction of 
the ideas, and by that means become determining motives, but the 
human soul, being free, decides independently. 

The individuality, augmented in the passions, being restrained 
and conquered by the moral law, becomes the most powerful organ 
of this latter, and produces first good with its utmost energy. The 
body itself exists in order that the human soul may exercise and 
verify its moral power over its appetites. 

The source of evil does not lie in the understanding either. It 
is true that in evil reflection co-operates ; evil increases in intensity 
in proportion to the education of the intelligence which is at its 
command. 

Nevertheless its root lies in disposition. We do not sin with 
our understanding, which at most produces error, but with our dis- 



1 A metaphysical investigation by A. L. Kym, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
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position. We must, therefore, avoid evil more with our heart 
than with our head. As regards limitation, from which Leibnitz 
derived evil, Kym justly maintains that it lies below the line of 
morality, because the finite was given at the same time as nature. 
Out of limitation, as such, one could understand that weakness 
arose, but by no means evil. 

Evil in the moral world runs parallel with pain in nature. The 
latter comes in contact with the former, in so far as in the latter 
too an idea can be violated or stunted in its execution. There- 
fore, in all cases where an idea reigns, a moral imperative meets 
us ; already in nature, by no means first in the moral world, al- 
though it certainly attains in this latter its perfection and receives 
its specific stamp. 

Therefore the systems which reject the final causes, e. g., that of 
Spinoza, recognize neither pain nor evil. Spinoza, therefore, true 
to his stand-point, changes the ethical into the physical, throughout. 

AH moral conduct presupposes a knowledge of the moral law. 
But — this is the real question — in what relation does it stand to 
this latter? How do we acquire it? Does it arise entirely from 
experience, oris it a priori inherent in the mind ? Can sensualism 
or rationalism conclusively decide here, and decide for itself alone ? 
Has not rather the insight into the origin of the moral rule to 
adapt itself at the same time to both ? We consider, says the au- 
thor, this third possibility the only true one. An accommodation 
between the a priori and the a posteriori must produce also in 
the province of ethics true knowledge. 

The moral law enters the consciousness of the actor directly by 
the action, but the soul creates and completes the idea of the uni- 
versal moral rule out of its own nature. External circumstances 
can, it is true, contribute to the development of the moral law, but 
the root thereof lies nevertheless in the soul itself. 

Here in ethics therefore the limitation of pure empiricism or 
pure induction appears clearly. According to pure empiricism 
alone, ethic knowledge also would have to be obtained through the 
senses. But the moral idea never originates from the senses, and 
is as little to be obtained by simple induction as the idea of the 
absolute. It can only be explained by the nature of the human 
soul itself. 

If, now, the moral rule is to manifest itself, this appears only 
13 
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possible by its exerting itself synchronously in the contrast be- 
tween good and evil, so that one of these antitheses may be as 
necessary and justifiable, and therefore as good, as the other. Is, 
then, evil a necessary factor in moral-human development? 

The author rejects this supposition, which has been made by the 
pantheistic school, e. g., by Hegel. 

The view that evil is necessary is opposed to the healthy moral- 
religious consciousness. It is quite contrary to the nature of 
morality that the moral rule should thus arise, and that man 
should become conscious that he stands towards it in a perverted 
relation. 

It can also be revealed to him by a circumstance in harmony 
with itself, therefore by a good action. 

Only error is unavoidable. Being finite I shall err, but being 
free I can preserve a pure disposition. At the same time evil 
must be sharply defined, and be strictly kept in its specific differ- 
ence, it must be separated from everything crude and undeveloped 
if it is to become clear to us that it is not necessary. 

The further difficult question is, then, this : In what relation 
does God stand to evil, and how can the fact of evil be reconciled 
with the goodness and almightiness of God ? 

In answering this question the author directs our attention to 
the different systems of philosophy, to theism and its relation to 
pantheism. Considered as a principle, the ethical interests only 
find their inner possibility and explanation in " monistic theism," 
under which the author understands essentially the organ ic-theistic 
system. 

For only in this case has man an individual existence, without 
which freedom is impossible. The supposition of independent 
and free beings is not at all in opposition to the absolute. On the 
contrary this latter, fundamentally considered, i. e., from the ethi- 
cal point of view, demands beings relatively independent of itself. 
In the idea of the absolute lies, not the destruction, but the preser- 
vation of the individual. Only in monistic theism does the al- 
mightiness of God not exclude the independence of the creature, 
but the absolute perfection of God reveals itself precisely in the 
fact of his having created beings who are capable of moral good. 

His revelation can have no other meaning than to be known s& 
the absolute good. In human freedom is included, it is true, the 
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possibility of an unmoral exercise of the same, but in no case is 
evil executed by God, but by the free decision of men. 

Freedom is in itself good ; its wrong exercise is man's affair. 

Thus evil as regards God is utterly excluded and is by no means 
consonant with His being. 

Only in the organic-theistic system, therefore, is evil possible and 
a reality, without any joint origin of the absolute being connected 
with it. Only in it can God be kept apart from every contact 
with evil, and, because this arises from the free creature, only thus 
can it be justified in regard to Him. 

Evil itself draws its power from good ; it reverses the principles 
of the moral process and makes out of the means an end. For 
this reason it is not original but only secondary, i. e., all positivism 
which it has in its power it only received from its relation to good 
and out of this latter. Good, therefore, is in the abstract first and 
before evil, because the latter can only arise in opposition to it by 
the assistance of the power which it has taken from good. As it 
borrows the strength by which it acts from good, though it em- 
ploys it in a perverted manner, it possesses, when considered from 
this point of view, in spite of all the reality and fearful power 
with which it at times appears, no existence of its own. Hence 
its ephemeral duration in some cases is explained. 

For on the one hand evil is continually at war with other evil, 
while on the other hand it has a constant enemy in good. One 
would, then, imagine that the absolute, with its power of conform- 
ing to the end in view, would forthwith create perfection in the 
world. This is so far impossible as in this case we should have a 
completely tranquil existence without any development or genesis. 
All moral good must be self-gained, not given and passively re- 
ceived. Without development, therefore, not only would the finite 
be altogether abolished, but the moral also would be fettered in its 
inmost energy. 

Where there is development there is also imperfection ; it is 
bestowed with the former, and is unavoidable in the sphere of the 
finite. Nor can conformity to the end in view gain the upper 
hand at once, but only by degrees ; for the design (final cause) 
and the idea are much checked by the matter which they have to 
master. Thus misery and imperfection in nature are explained. 
Nevertheless, neither imperfection nor misery annuls final cause 
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in the world. And from the existence of deformity we must not 
infer that the world is witbont design ; for even deformity is rela- 
tively conformable to the end in view, otherwise it could not 
appear at all. For what is entirely without design is not capable 
of existing. 

Since, then, the nature of development is inseparable from imper- 
fection, which consists in the non-realization of design, it is evi- 
dent that God could not have arranged the world better than He 
has done. For the sake of development and gradual progress, im- 
perfection, as well as pain in the physical world, had to be admitted 
as a factor in the conformity of the absolute to the end in view, 
as it is carried out in the world. The welfare of the individual 
must be considered in relation to the whole. 

The design or final cause lies more in the whole than in the in- 
dividual creature. In consideration of the design inherent in the 
whole, the individual creature must relatively sacrifice his welfare. 
Welfare, therefore, is not the exclusive object of the creature. 

"We must, therefore, not designate the struggle, which the creat- 
ures carry on among themselves, as an evil, for then we should 
have to blame the Creator for having, e. g., created carnivora. But 
this would be as much as blaming the order of gradation in 
nature, and would lead to the suppression and rejection of all 
individuality. 

In what relation, then, does that struggle, which is carried on in 
nature and in human life, stand to the moral system of the world ? 
It is compatible with it and does not by any means exclude it. 

One could, it is true, say with reference to man, that with his 
liberty the possibility is given that the ethical design in the world 
might not be realized, and it seems, indeed, as if the moral system 
of the world were placed entirely in the hands of man. 

For God cannot extort morality from man, as that would violate 
its inmost essence and annul it. Nevertheless God could place 
such laws in the organism of nature and the ethical world that 
human liberty might be allowed a certain latitude. He even had 
to do this from the organic and ethical point of view. Both prov- 
inces involve this latitude. Thus the laws of nature which can 
never be broken necessitate the exercise of human liberty. Man 
is only free in decision. If this decision has passed into action } 
and become connected with the laws of the phenomenal world, it 
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can only produce what these laws permit. So far human liberty 
is limited, and no action, however bad. can annul the design of the 
whole, which itself is good. 

Evil breaks itself against the order of the whole, and it cannot 
conquer necessity, which exists in the whole because it is good. 
Evil, therefore, can never obtain universal existence. 

Will evil ever be completely conquered in the ethical evolution 
through which mankind passes ? 

It is not impossible that mankind might reach a state from 
which evil would be entirely excluded, but this is only conceivable 
in some remote period of time ; namely, when not merely the 
individual but the whole race would have fought its way up to 
perfect morality. This would, then, prove that evil existed neither 
at the beginning nor at the end, but only in the middle, of the 
historic-ethical process of mankind. 

The final cause of the world's development as it pervades the 
province of morality is, it is true, the abolition of evil. By the 
moral act above all, the world's development, in its culmination, 
mankind, returns to God. 

The ethical is, namely, in all entity by far the highest. It stands 
above the theoretic and the aesthetic because in it the specific 
nature of man is the most included. Gradually, even if amid 
manifold error, mankind will-, by its moral union with God, expel 
evil. The annihilation of evil by the victory of good is the ideal 
which the history of humanity strives for and seeks to realize. 

This work, whose contents we have here summarized, is certainly 
one of the most able treatises ever composed on this difficult sub- 
ject. It is, besides, most intimately connected with the " Metaphys- 
ical Investigations " ' published by Professor Kym in the year 1875 
(Munich, Th. Ackermann). In this latter work our author has 
especially produced a very exhaustive dissertation on God and His 
relation to the world (pages 320-383). Pantheism and theism, the 
immanence and transcendence of God, are subjected to a searching 
examination. At the same time the author endeavors in each of 
these stand-points to preserve the authorized balance — momentum 
— and thus to obtain a philosophical system which may reconcile 
the two opposite views. This reconciliation between pantheism and 



1 See our notice of this work, Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. xL, p. 219 (April, 18T7). — Ed. 
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theism is, above all, effected in such a manner that the religious- 
moral interests are secured in their full significance, and herein 
precisely we see the principal advantage of this work. It con- 
tains, besides, other careful investigations on space and time, mo- 
tion and matter, and especially on human liberty (pages 282-320). 
The treatise on evil is so far connected with the investigations on 
the absolute and on human liberty, as without liberty the ethical 
estimation of the act disappears; with the investigation on the ab- 
solute as the theology of the author is intended to be examined 
anew in the light of the problem of evil and to be confirmed in its 
accuracy. 

According to the author's view, only monistic theism (i. e., the 
organic stand-point) explains on the one hand evil as a positive 
power, and yet on the other hand protects God from every contact 
with it. 

Successful as this investigation of the position of God in regard 
to evil appears to us, we yet should like to begin our criticism just 
at this point. The author, namely, undertakes almost too boldly 
to fix in an abstract manner what after all belongs to the frontier 
territories of human knowledge. 

In these, according to our view, is included evil. 

Certain it is that evil has its chief source in human liberty. But 
is this its only source ? We doubt it. Evil appears to us rather a 
general power, which pervades the whole universe and culminates 
in man alone. At the same time we do not at all conceal from 
ourselves that this view also presents great difficulties ; for it easily 
leads to dualism, as is to be seen in Schelling. 

The author has endeavored to avoid this dualism. Whether he 
has entirely succeeded we do not venture to decide. But, what- 
ever position one may take up with regard to the origin of evil, so 
much is certain, that in the treatise in question, on the problem of 
evil, the difficulties have not been avoided, but disclosed and for 
the most part solved. 

Being, therefore, perfectly convinced of its excellence, we recom- 
mend all deeper thinkers to study it. 



